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broaden the minds of the people and to make them more ready to entertain new ideas. Thomas Wyse, M.P., exaggerated of course, when on his return to England he wrote that as a result of the establishment of lyceums "thousands of children of not more than 8 or 10 years old, know more geology, mineralogy, botany, statistical facts etc., of what concerns their daily and national interests and occupations, than was probably known 30 years ago by any five individuals in the United States."10 Another visitor, P. A. Siljestrom, who came from Sweden to study such intellectual institutions as the lyceum, warned the Old World that if it was to escape both despotism and revolution it must imitate the American example of diffusion of knowledge. He made the remark, amazing for a European of that day, that popular culture in America was so important that Europe would be outstripped even in the higher learning unless she caught up with the young giant across the Atlantic.
The gap between the knowledge of the people and that of the classes whose means and position enabled them to enjoy a share in the world's culture remained wide. Thanks to the democratization of knowledge in the 1830s and 1840s> however, it was less broad and less deep than in any other country. The common man might still disparage the specialized knowledge of the scholar and the culture of the well-to-do, and they in turn might still deplore the anti-intellectualism, the prejudices, the ignorance of the masses, or the superficiality of the knowledge that was diffused among them. But a new era had begun.
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